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Letters from the Members... 


. advertising averaged ... 33% ...” 
Our first issue of the year . . . carried 
no advertising on the first three pages . . . 
On the other five pages, the advertising 
averaged slightly more than 33 per cent of 
the space, giving an overall average of 22 
per cent. We could have secured more ad- 
vertising but decided not to.—J.M., N.J. 

There is no established figure for ad- 
vertising in a student publication but as 

a school paper is hardly a commercial 

enterprise advertising that exceeds, rough- 

ly, 40 per cent of the total area of the 
paper may make it look so. 
* * * 


‘... keeping . . yearbook . . standards . .” 
Have you any data that will guide us in 
keeping our yearbook up to the standards 
by which they are judged?—R.C., N.J. 
The best guide is the rating sheet with 
its carefully enumerated and balanced 
outline of the component parts of a year- 
book. To match the “Primers” in other 
fields, the Advisory Board is now in the 
process of organizing a committee of ad- 
visers to do a Yearbook Primer. We hope 
it is out before the next Yearbook Con- 
test. 
* * * 
. names of lithographers .. .” 

Can you give me the names of any firms 
in New York or New England who do off- 
set or planograph work?—M.K., N.H. 

The Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, Inc., at 420 Lexington Ave., New 

York, N. Y., will be glad to supply 

names of its members in all parts of the 

country to those desiring this type of 
service. 
* * * 
. thank the examiners...” 

...I wish to thank the examiners for 
their kind words of encouragement and 
helpful suggestions they made on our year- 
book. . . . I do appreciate the work and 
the time spent on the book and their under- 
standing of some of our difficulties. We 
are grateful—M.V., N.Y. 

* * * 


*...types of columns...” 


We have been making a survey of the 
columns in our own paper to see if we 
have overlooked any interests and to check 


Could 
you suggest some school newspapers that 


the value of those we now carry. 


we should read for information on this 


subject?—M.0O., Ind. 

The best thing we have seen is the 
tabulation of columns in the article 
“Head Hunters” by Walter E. Hess, 
Managing Editor, Student Life, in the 
May, 1946, issue of that publication. Mr. 
Hess made a study of the publications 
that come to his desk and in his article 
he lists 101 column headings from ninety 
schools in twenty-five states and Hawaii. 
The titles and the description are self- 
explanatory. It is well worth your study. 

Incidentally, we are sure the newspapers 
whose columns attract your attention most 
will be glad to send you copies and to 
explain what they think of their columns 


if you will write to them. 
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School, Peoria, Illinois, we are able 
to print the attractive cover of this 


issue of The Review. 


Fees Up!!! 


The Entry Fee for publications in 
the 1947 Newspaper-Magazine Com- 
petition will be $5.00 instead of $4.50 
as in the past few years. The CSPA 
has kept all its fees fluid to meet the 
expenses of administering this self-sus- 
taining organization. When prices rise 
or fall, the fees for both Contest and 
Convention rise and fall in due pro- 
portion. Of late, everything has gone 
up, including clerical and _ secretarial 
assistance which is a large item in the 
CSPA budget. Fees will be readjusted 


when circumstances permit. 


Radio Scripts on Current 
Problems 


A novel way of keeping up with current 
events is through the use of radio scripts. 
Miss Gretta Baker, well-known script writer 
and lecturer in radio at New York Univer- 
sity, who appeared on the 1946 CSPA Con- 
vention program, has worked out two series 
of scripts on important public issues. Scripts 
provide excellent reference material for the 
busy editor and, in addition, can be used in 
discussion groups both on and off the air. 

The first series is sponsored by “The 
American Mercury.” Current script is on 
Russia and the peace with both sides of the 
argument clearly outlined. Entire series of 
eight scripts, issued monthly, may be ob- 
tained for a small fee from the Radio De- 
partment, The American Mercury, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

The second series may be secured free 
from the Radio Department, Society for 
Prevention of World War 3, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Scripts 
dramatize various aspects of German his 
tory and suggest ways of solving the Ger 
man problem in order to prevent another 


world war. 
















HERE is close correlation between 

financial aid for schools and their 

ability to produce high ranking stu- 
dent newspapers. 

This is one of the conclusions of a na- 
tionwide survey entitled “Editorial Stan- 
dards for Printed High School News- 
papers” in which a study has been made 
of publications which earned Medalist or 
All-American ratings in semester contests 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and the National Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. The research, based on 74 news- 
papers from 31 states and Hawaii, included 
only top place dailies, weeklies, biweeklies 
and monthlies. Population classifications of 
schools cooperating were from 300 to more 
than 2500 students. 

Middle Atlantic, East North Central and 
Minnesota of West North Central regions 
seem to provide, in general, the most or the 
best distribution of financial support for 
education, as well as to produce the greatest 
number of outstanding high school journals. 

Printed newspapers in these contests are 
concentrated in the immediate vicinity of 
Minneapolis, New York and Chicago. All 
but a few of them are published in the 
larger cities of each state rather than in 
the financially poorer education areas. Sev- 
enteen states produced not one listed Med- 
alist or All-American winner. 

On the basis of relative expenditures for 
education, (Table 1) the four most gen- 
erous regions arrange themselves in the fol- 
lowing descending order, compared with the 
number of contest winning papers: 


Relative Number of 
Revrion Expenditures Papers 
Middle Atlantic 1.41 13 
Pacific 1.32 7 
New England 1.27 0 
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Well-Supported Schools Publish Winners 


By JOSESPH C. CARTER 


Assistant Professor of Journalism 


Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 





School of Business and Public Administration 


Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


East North Central 1.17 20 
Four regions ranked, from highest to 
lowest, according to relative distribution of 
the number of winners, (Table 1), show 
the following arrangement in comparison 
with relative expenditures for education: 


Relative Number of 
Region Expenditures Papers 
East North Central 1.17 20 
Middle Atlantic 1.41 13 
West North Central 98 12 
South Atlantic 58 10 


A look at the two breakdowns shows that 
two geographical regions appear in both 
groups of “Big Four.” These are the East 
North Central (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin) and the Middle Atlantic 
(New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania) . 

Pacific coastal region, noted for produc- 
ing some of the largest and most expensive 
newspapers, comes in second on the basis 
of relative expenditures for education and 
the New England area (with no CSPA or 
NSPA top winner) ranks third. 

West North Central region is listed in 
third place on the basis of relative distribu- 
tion of numbers of winners; South At- 
lantic, in fourth. Both the latter areas are 
sub-average in expenditures for education. 

A study of state distribution of high 
school newspapers compared with the rela- 
tive distribution of adequacy of financial 
support for education (Table 2) shows the 
following arrangement, on the basis of a 
breakdown of “relative adequacy of sup- 
port” for the five highest ranking states: 

Adequacy of No. of 


States Support Papers 
New York 1.87 
New Jersey 1.60 4 
California 1.50 3 
Nevada 1.47 0 
Massachusetts 1.45 0 





Seven states, ranked from high to low 
on the basis of breakdown of number of 
winners listed in this research, show the fol- 
lowing arrangement in comparison with 
adequacy of support. (Four states, with 
four papers each, tied for fourth and fifth 
places). 


Adequacy of No. of 


States Support Papers 
Minnesota 1.08 7 
New York 1.87 6 
Wisconsin 1.04 6 
Illinois. 1.09 4 
New Jersey 1.60 4 
Ohio 1.12 + 
Virginia S >>) 4 


Of the states considered in both distribu- 
tions, New York and New Jersey appear 
on both lists. Nevada and Massachusetts, 
standing among the five which most ade- 
quately provide for their educational needs, 
have no top-ranking CSPA or NSPA news- 
papers listed in this study. On the other 
hand, there is Virginia with four winning 
newspapers, whose “adequacy index” of .55 
is considerably sub-average for the nation 
as a whole. 

Conclusions to be drawn from this sur- 
vey, however, are not wholly decisive and 
final. There are other factors, too, which 
must not be overlooked if one is to seek ex- 
planation for the excellence of high school 
publications in certain areas. These are: 

1. Influence of national and regional 
press associations as expressed through their 
house organs, conventions, contests and 
other aids to member publications. Most 
of these groups have their home offices at 
schools of journalism. 

2. Leadership of schools of journalism 
in the larger universities—notably Colum- 
bia, Minnesota and Northwestern—each of 
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which is headquarters for one of the three South Atlantic 58 Montana 
great nationwide associations serving the Delaware Wisconsin 
high school press: Columbia Scholastic Florida 70 Washington 
Press Association, National Scholastic Press Georgia 38 Colorado 
Association and Quill and Scroll society. Maryland 96 Arizona 
3. Faculty advisers of these outstanding North Carolina 49 Vermont 
newspapers are in many cases graduates of South Carolina 43 West Virginia 
schools or departments of journalism or Virginia 55 Indiana 
have taken some of their preparation there West Virginia 87 South Dakota 
for journalism teaching and/or supervision East South Central 45 Iowa 
of publications in secondary schools. Alabama 42 Utah 
4. Those regions (New England, East Kentucky 52 Idaho 
South Central and Mountain) which have Mississippi 40 New Mexico 
fewest or no Medalist or All-American Tennessee 48 Florida 
newspapers are outside the immediate area West South Central 58 Maine 
of most intensive influence of schools of Arkansas 37 Missouri 
journalism and the three high school press Louisiana .63 Oregon 
associations. Oklahoma 71 North Dakota 
5. Two-thirds of the eighteen states in Texas 57 Kansas 
the above ,three “journalistically barren” Mountain 1.07 Nebraska 
regions are actually rated sub-average in the Arizona 1.21 Texas 
adequacy of their financial support for edu- Colorado 1.13 Louisiana 
cation. (Table 2). Idaho 96 Kentucky 
Table 1—Geographical and State Distri- Montana 1.20 Oklahoma 
bution of Newspapers Compared With Rel- Nevada 1.50 Virginia 
ative Expenditures for Current Expenses New Mexico 81 Tennessee 
Per 1,000 Units of Educational Needs Utah 87 North Carolina 
Averaged for 1920-34. Financial Index Wyoming 1.33 South Carolina 
Number Based on U. S. Average Set at Pacific 1.32 Georgia 
1.00. California 1.46 Alabama 
Geographical and State Relative Winning Oregon .94 ; Mississippi 


Division Expenditures* Papers 


New England 1.27 0 Washington 1.15 Arkansas 


— i OOo | OK NNR Re 


VU. S. Total 1.00 United States 
Table 2—State Distribution of Newspa- 
pers Compared With Relative Distribution 


Connecticut 1.28 
Maine 87 
Massachusetts 1.39 
New Hampshire 1.22 
Rhode Island 1.23 
Vermont .98 
Middle Atlantic 1.41 
New Jersey 1.59 
New York 1.59 


Pennsylvania 1.13 


of Adequacy of Financial Support for Edu- Correction 


cation. Adequacy Index Number Based on A few errors crept into the announce: 
U. S. Average Set at 1.00*. ment of Yearbook Contest results published 


WaAarhRWoooododo 


States A.F.S. Papers 
New York 1.87 6 


New Jersey 1.60 o 
California 1.50 3 Senior High School Printed Yearbook 


East North Central 1.17 iene 1.47 0 901-1500 Pupils—Third Place 
Illinois 1.17 Massachusetts 1.45 0 LEGEND, Ottawa Hills High, Grand 
Indiana 1.10 Ae 1.42 0 Rapids, Mich. 


— ane Rhode Island 1.37 0 601-900 Pupils—Second Place 
ate ? Connecticut 1.24 0 CHRONICLE, Bartlett High, Webster, 
Wisconsin 1.05 ‘ 
West North C 9° New Hampshire 1.20 Mass. 
ont CNSR Sane : Pennsylvania 1.17 SUN DIAL, Woodbury High, Woodbury, 


Iowa 1.11 Ohio 112 N. J. 
oe vo Wyoming 1.12 301-600 Pupils—Third Plac 
Minnesota 1.17 - upils ir ace 


a | 81 Michigan 1.10 CACHE, Washington High, Washington, 
Nebraska 93 lias 1.08 - J 

North Dakota 97 Marvl 7 10 6 Senior High School Lithographed 
South Dakota 96 ere Classbook 


*Adequacy of financial support is defined as 1501-2500 Pupils—Second Place 


*Norton, John K. and Margaret A., Wealth, expenditures for current expense per unit of HUMANIST (June and January issues), 


Children and Education, Teachers’ College, educational need.—Norton, J. K. and M. A., 5s , 
Columbia University, New York, 1938. op. cit. Memorial High, West New York, N. J. 


in The Review last month. The following 
is a corrected list: 
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A “Special” on the Home Town 


By MIRIAM WENDLE 


Head of the English Department 
Williamsport, Pa., High School 


UTTING out a “special” on the 
home town can be great fun. That’s 
what the staff of our school magazine, 

The Cherry and White, found out last fall. 
From cover to cover the issue was a “Wil- 
liamsportiana” edition. On the front cover 
a picture of logging days on the Susque- 
hanna introduced the theme. Actually we 
hit upon the idea of getting acquainted with 
our town the spring before. A special edi- 
tion for which many students go rooting 
for facts, we knew from experience, takes 
time and must be planned well in advance. 


The “Williamsportiana” idea originated 
in one of our junior English classes. One 
day during a discussion of town problems, 
the students happened to list twenty-five or 
more of our town forefathers. Subsequently 
each student chose one “worthy” about 
whom to dig up the facts and write a color- 
ful bit. Somehow the end of the school 
year surprised them before they had or- 
ganized their material into a feature. But 
they had gathered in all the “Who’s Who” 
items, and three students in the class vol- 
unteered to put the article in shape for us 
over the summer. 


When finished, that feature told many 
interesting tales of Williamsport’s past. 
“Hello, fellow Williamsporter!” it began. 
“Bet ten to one if a visitor should ask you 
who founded Williamsport? Why is there 
a Brendon Park? A Ross Hotel? Of what 
famous men can Williamsport boast? you'd 
stammer and blush for want of answers. 
Yes? Better read on and find out about 
your own home town.” 


HEN the article introduced the reader 

to pioneers like Madame Montour, a 
French woman who married into and ruled 
an Indian tribe, and like Robert Coven- 
hoven, a Dutch immigrant who became a 
scout and Indian fighter. It told of Peter 
Herdic, who controlled the great log boom 
on the Susquehanna River and prodded our 
sleepy town into becoming by the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century the greatest lumber 
center in the world. Besides it gave “human 
interest” accounts of our outstanding ar- 


tists, poets, and musicians; our great pro- 





fessional men, ministers, and philanthropists. 
It showed in the making, the town library, 
the schools, the three newspapers, and played 
up local political leaders who have repre- 
sented us in the State and Nation. 

From an English teacher’s file for our 
“Williamsportiana” edition came lively de- 
scriptions of favorite youth haunts and land- 
marks in Williamsport. In “There’s No 
Place Like Home” these student reactions 
captured on paper the spirit of local scenes 
that are an indelible part of their concept 
of “home”. They wrote about the “Will- 
mont” where youth gangs hang out for 
barbecues and about the “Nibble Nook” 
where they chat over “cokes” at the “Y.W.” 
They wrote about “faithful old Market 
Street bridge”, which unites Williamsport 
with its southern partner, or took us to 
Grampian Hills for an Easter Sunrise serv- 
ice or just to look down at Williamsport 
sprawled along the Susquehanna at the 
Bald Eagles. 


S usual our journalism class contrib- 

uted a feature article, “We Look at 
Williamsport.” It was based on the an- 
swers of 465 of our students to a mimeo- 
graphed questionnaire of the Gallup Poll 
type. The article fell into two main di- 
visions: what do you like about Williams- 
port? and what would you like to see im- 
proved? 

In their answers our student body gave 
ample evidence of appreciation of our home 
town and of constructive thinking about its 
present problems. Forty-three per cent ap- 
proved a variety of friendly aspects of the 
town and twenty-six per cent the many 
sports and outside activities made possible 
by its natural setting. Twenty per cent ap- 
plauded certain things about the appear- 
ance of our town; eight per cent picked 
out good aspects of our high school; and 
two per cent responded favorably to the 
religious life of our community. 

Equally clear were these same students 
about what they want for the home town: 
more recreational facilities, the improvement 
of many town sites and services, a more co- 
operative citizenry, and broader religious 
and inter-racial opinions and action. Item- 


Miss Wendle has taught Journalism 
in the Williamsport High School since 
1926. She received her journalistic 
training at the University of Wisconsin. 
For several years she has been asso- 
ciated with school publications. In 1926 
she was a member of the committee 
which organized The Pennsylvania 
School Press Association. Ever since, 
she has been active in that organiza- 
tion, staging school press conferences, 
judging school publications, and serv- 
ing in other capacities. Because of her 
many services to The Pennsylvania 
School Press Association and to the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
CSPA awarded her a Gold Key in 
1942. “The Cherry and White”, the 
school news-magazine for which she 
has been for many years one of the 
advisers, consistently wins high honors 
in school press competitions. At present 
Miss Wendle is working on a doctoral 
dissertation on the history, work and 
of The Pennsylvania 
School Press Association. 


organization 








ized suggestions for civic improvement and 
quotations from many different students 
gave plenty of spark to the article. 

On this note our two students who edited 
this article ended: “So here’s how it is 
with us and our town. Maybe we ‘high- 
schoolers’ have missed some of the big issues 
and stressed too much the ‘teen’ angles. One 
thing is sure, we seem to be thoroughly 
aware of our community and of our own 
relation to it. Best of all, we want and 
are willing to work for whatever will make 
a better Williamsport.” 


EXT our Cherry and White staff set 

out to interview town leaders to get 

the low-down on future Williamsport. The 
article which evolved, “It’s Happening 
New”, had for its introductory paragraph: 
“For almost four long years we Americans 
were so absorbed in winning the war that 
we gave scarcely more than a passing 
thought to what the post-war world would 
be like. Not many of us were aware that 
a number of people even during the war 
years were working and planning for our 
world of tomorrow. Now that the post-war 
period has suddenly become today, it’s high 
time to find out something about what’s in 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


So many school publications are celebrating their twenty-fifth 


anniversaries this year that we have begun to look on twenty-five 
years as something to be reckoned with. It is not so long ago that 
everyone in school knew when the first issue of the newspaper or 
magazine appeared. Presently, there’s no one in the school except 
the adviser and certain members of the faculty who can remember 
when the school did not have its publication. 


The timid steps taken by the early papers to make a place for 
themselves in the life of the school were fraught with danger at 
every turn. The slightest deviation from a given line, innocent 
typographical errors, colorful writing, five minutes taken from the 
school’s time, brought the heavy hand of authority upon each and 
every member of the staff. The adviser was not spared the verbal 
rod and the casualties were heavy. 


Of course, the publications were a part of the expanding extra 
curricular programs that have become part and parcel of an Ameri- 
can school. As such, they gained strength and position with their 
fellow travelers. We like to believe that a publication appeals to 
more members of the student body than does any other single 
activity because of the nature of its mission and the scope of its 
work. We feel that if the publications were curtailed or removed 
they would be missed more than would many other activities. Cer- 
tainly, it carries the message of the school to more students and 
projects the institution farther and wider afield than other student 
endeavors. 

We feel that the school publication has demonstrated its worth 
and has searned for itself such a strong position in the American 
school system that it is here to stay. The term “earned” is used 
advisedly. The school newspapers, magazines and yearbooks have 
earned their positions by hard and laborious work. They have 
pulled themselves up by their bootstraps and have overcome obstacles 
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that few other activities have had to meet. They have been aided 
and strengthened by the school press associations but, it must be 
noted, these organizations were developed to combat from an outside 
vantage point the things that were troubling the papers within the 
schools. The local and national press groups gave force and sub. 
stance to the individual papers and formulated policies and a sense 
of direction which the publications have followed since. 

The press associations are approaching their own silver jubilees, 
They grew up in the same period. They established high standards 
for the conduct of their contests and competitions. The conventions 
and conferences they organized and conducted have demonstrated 
a seriousness of purpose among the editors and advisers that attend 
and receive their benefits that adult gatherings might well profit 
by following their example. 

But behind the scenes is the ever-present adviser who constitutes 
the backbone of the individual publications, of the press associations 
and of the movement as a whole. Had it not been for the loyal 
and conscientious adherence of these people to an ideal, prompted 
and urged on by a sincere and compelling affection for work with 
all kinds of student periodicals, both the publications and the press 
associations would have collapsed. To those who know what it has 
taken to do the work, to lay the foundation for a sound and com- 
prehensive contribution to American education, and it is just that, 
no explanation is necessary. To those who do not know and have 
not yet given time to a consideration of this unique educational 
phenomenon, little help can be offered. 

The first twenty-five years of significant progress have indicated 
what can be done. It is for the next period to consolidate the 
gains, to overcome the weaknesses that appear, and to extend the 
usefulness of the publications to all phases of school and community 


life. 
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WE TAKE A BOW 


“School Activities”, our esteemed contemporary, did us the honor 
to re-publish the entire article, “Gossip Column Substitutes” by 
Sybilla A. Paynter, Adviser to The Acorn, Pokland, Maryland, 
High School, which appeared in the May, 1946, issue of this 
magazine. For Miss Paynter and the Association, we say, “Thank 


you.” 


° Sd + 


“THE HOPE OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION” 


This is the title of a profusely illustrated 8-page reprint from 
Look magazine on a pertinent subject. It was a sequel to “The 
Failure of American Education” which had appeared in the same 
magazine and evoked an avalanche of letters to the editors. Mr. 
Harlan Logan had spoken to the 1946 Convention so many of the 
CSPA membership are familiar with him and his point of view. 

The reprint was prepared in time for distribution at the Sixth 
Annual Short Course in Yearbook Production last month. Copies 
may be secured upon application to Mr. Logan at Look magazine. 

One thing that shouldn’t be missed is the “Honor Roll of Ameri- 
can Public Schools” which appears on the back page of the bro- 
chure. “Here are 100 of America’s best schools as polled by state 
superintendents and other prominent educators in the U. S.,” states 


the introductory statement. Is your school there? 
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We See by the Papers... 


In “News Views”, Montclair, N. J., High 
School’s Mountaineer gives a half-column 
cut and four or five paragraphs to per- 
sonalities in the school. In a recent issue, 
a boy and girl were written up in separate 
columns on the front page of the paper. 

“Events To Come”, at the top of a front 
page column, gave the day and date in 
dark-faced type, the event, underneath, in 
light faced type, both 6-point. Matched as 
they were, they looked even smaller but, 
curiously enough, were quite effective. The 
item was made even more noticeable by 
being set off on the left hand side of the 
column with three perpendicular rules, the 
middle one being heavier than the outsiders. 

x * * 

The “pet ambition” of Dorothy McNa- 
mara, Editor-in-Chief of The Arbutus, Ca- 
thedral High School, New York City, is 
“to see The Arbutus win first prize at the 
Columbia Press Association’s annual con- 
vention. The paper has an attractive fea- 
ture called “Travelogue” in which the stu- 
dents are able to tell briefly the places they 
like best and the journeys to and from 
the particular spots. 

x Ok x 


The South Side Times, South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, founded Oc- 
tober 6, 1922, celebrates its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary this year. In the anniversary issue 
we note that The Totem, the yearbook, the 
Philalethian Literary Society, and a number 
of teachers are also celebrating their Silver 
Jubilees this year. The school 
opened for the first time twenty-five years 
ago in September. Apparently it emerged 
from the mists of the past fully garbed and 
accoutered for its busy life. 


Reason? 


At no time 

was South Side without its newspaper and 

its yearbook. Congratulations for past ac- 

complishments and best wishes to all as 

they look toward their Golden Jubilees. 
kok O* 

Several organizations whose purpose is 
the happy settlement of many of the na- 
tion’s internal and external problems, have 
offered to the press of the country the use 


of cartoons, posters and other matter pre- 
pared by artists, advertising, and other 


agencies for display purposes. Some of 
these have been presented to school publi- 
cations with the suggestion that the busi- 
ness and advertising managers sell them to 
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one or more local merchants. The Jackson 
Journal, Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia, featured one of 
these in a recent issue surrounded by the 
names and addresses of the merchants 
whose contributions helped pay for the half- 
page ad. It is an interesting way to get 
a point across and the paper is not the 
loser financially or otherwise. 
* ok x 

Scribe News, Oakland, Cal., Technical 
High School’s weekly newspaper, gave front 
page space to pictures, cuts and a story on 
the Children’s Hospital, one of the main 
objects of the Community Chest drive. If 
any student fails to be impressed, and to act 
on the impression, he just didn’t buy the 
paper that time. 

* Ok OK 

A series of articles on current require- 
ments for admission to college has begun 
in the first issue of The Polygon, Poly- 
technic Preparatory Country Day School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The first was on Princeton 
and it covered a lot of ground. Entering 
college today requires more than grades. 
Conditions vary to such an extent that an 
alumnus would hardly recognize the process 
in his alma mater. It would seem appro- 
priate for editors to consider this subject 


seriously and to take some steps to help 
out their readers on a highly important 
matter. A visit to the counsellor’s office 
will indicate the dominant institutions. And 
if the job is to be well done, the feature 


writer should interview the admissions of- 
ficers of the schools concerned in person. 


Posters for Schools 


“We Hold These Truths” is the title of 
four posters which the Council Against In- 
tolerance is distributing, without charge, to 
teachers and others in educational work. 
Pronouncements of four great Americans 
are woven into photographic montages to 
illustrate the principles which these national 
leaders have enunciated to make America 
united. The four posters, accompanied by 
suggestions for classroom use, illustrate 
statements by George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Photographs of many types 
of Americans, busy at their daily tasks, bring 
out the fact that it takes all kinds of folks 
to make a nation. 

The posters and the suggestions for their 
use may be obtained from the Council 
Against Intolerance, 17 East 42 Street, New 
York 17, New York. Position and School 
afhliation should be included when request- 
ing “We Hold These Truths.” 


Photo by Neil Russel—Staff Photographer 


Members of The Siren staff sit down to plan their year’s issues. Under the direction 
of sponsor Mabel H. Weaver, newspaper and yearbook publications staffs of John 
Gorrie Junior High School, Jacksonville, Florida, plan their work and keep up with 
CSPA activities. They took part in the 1945 “Convention By Mail”, and provided 
a speaker at the 1946 Convention in New York. Already they are planning to be 
represented at the 23rd Convention, March 20, 21, 22, 1947. 








How I Organize My Staff 


By STELLA M. HINCH 


Adviser, The Nugget 
Mahanoy City (Pa.) High School 


WELL-ORGANIZED and well- 
trained staff is the keystone of a 
successful publication. Caution in 
making the proper selection pays dividends. 
A wrong appointment can disrupt staff co- 
operation. However, there is no need to 
keep any member from editor to reporter 
on the staff if the quality of his work falls 
below the standard of the publication. 

Staff members keenly resent careless 
work on the part of some members. A 
pruning of the dead wood on the tree of 
a school publication frequently results in 
a healthier growth. 

Various methods of staff selection per- 
Some schools can 
draw on students trained in journalism 
classes; others must train them after school 
hours. In many schools retiring staff mem- 
bers help to train their inexperienced suc- 
cessors; in others the adviser assumes this 
task. 


mit of equal success. 


No one method works in all schools. 
Size of the school, location, frequency of 
publication, activity of the student body are 
all factors that must be taken into consid- 
eration. But underlying any method of 
staff selection is the fixing of individual 
responsibility and the creation of spirit of 
teamwork plus a basic training in the fun- 
damentals of journalistic writing. I feel 
too that no staff should be completely 
changed at one time. 


HIS method used in my school has 
evolved over a number of years and 
various phases of it are subject to change. 
Even the number on the staff is not static. 
Staff methods should be flexible to take ad- 
vantage of changing situations. During 
the war we created a special Students’ Con- 
gress Editorship because our Students’ Con- 
gress organization had complete charge of 
all the war stamp and bond drives. This 
field needed special coverage and publicity; 
we also needed a special alumni editor to 
supervise news pertaining to our boys in the 
service. Adaptability is required in staff 
selections. 
We do not have a regular journalism 


class in the high school in which I teach, 


Six 


but we do have some school time alloted 
for our newspaper, The Nugget. It is 
published every three weeks except during 
holiday periods. As I have said, these fac- 
tors are necessary to understand a discus- 
sion of staff selection. We have an enroll- 
ment around 700 and a circulation of 650 
copies. My staff writers are drawn from 
a Sophomore Press Club that is organized 
in the second semester, as a rule. An an- 
nouncement is made over the loud speaker 
system that all sophomores desiring to try 
out for the writing staff of The Nugget 
should report at a certain time and place to 
organize a Press Club. This club, there- 


fore, is open to all students. Club member- 


: ° . 1 . . 
ship except in special cases of new juniors 


to the school who are eager to become mem- 
bers. They are given special tryouts. 


EFORE the first meeting of the Press 
Club some spade work has been done. 
Arousing the interest of students who might 
be potential staff members is of greatest 
importance. Of course, there are always 
students who are eager to join, but others 
must be stimulated. Present staff members 
are frequently instrumental in urging and 
inspiring underclassmen to try out for staff 
positions. These underclassmen should feel 
proud to become members of one of the 
most important and influential organizations 
in the school. Before the time of the first 
meeting of the club various editors may 
make speeches in sophomore homerooms or 
English classes on the advantage of being 
a member of the staff. 
I have contacted Sophomore English 
teachers for recommendations of students 
interested in writing. These teachers urge 


Many 
students often need encouragement. They 


students to come to the tryouts. 


are not sure just what is required and dis- 
trust their own ability. If some of these 
students who were recommended do not 
come to the first meeting or two, I have 
my editors contact and interview them. We 
want to be sure that we have the best 
I have emphasized good 


writers, but we do not make honor grades 


writers available. 


in English a requirement, although we did 


at one time. Certain qualities of leadership 
and initiative might be very high in a few 
students who may be just average in Eng- 
lish ability. These students have a place 
on the staff. With this motivation better 
all round results in English might be ef- 
fected. 


_ first meeting of the club is to ex- 
plain briefly the conditions under which 
staff membership is earned and retained. 
Students who attended the club expecting 
to make the staff overnight are soon dis- 
illusioned when they realize the work and 
competition involved. 


The Sophomore Press Club meets twice 
a week for two months. Members are in- 
structed in the fundamentals of newswriting 
and the principles of our style sheet. They 
keep notebooks with assignments of exer- 
cises in the writing of leads, articles, and 
the correction of incorrect copy. From this 
instruction, they pass to features, editorials, 
and sports. Various department editors 
speak at these meetings on their respective 


fields. 


take a journalism test. 


Club members after the first month 


From the first meeting of the club, sopho- 
metes may hand in articles for the paper. 
Staff selection is purely a competitive system 
based on a point score, which encourages 
healthy rivalry. Students receive points ac- 
cording to the type of article, its accuracy 
and the style of writing. If the article is 
published, point value is doubled. Those 
having the highest number of points are 
added to the staff as cub reporters after the 
successful passing of their journalism test. 
These reporters have their positions made 
permanent after a two month’s trial. 

As permanent reporters they are given 
beats to check for each issue and a variety 
of further assignments that reveal their par- 
ticular aptitudes. 


Y the middle of their junior year sev- 
eral of the most promising may be- 
These would be se- 
lected on a basis of their dependability, in- 


come assistant editors. 


itiative, interest and recommendations of 
senior editors. 

Juniors receive training in headline writ- 
ing, proof reading and principles of make- 
up. The real tryout for top editorial po- 
sitions is the handling of the June issue. 
The juniors and sophomores take complete 


charge of that issue. They also work on 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Bob Hawk, one of radio’s 
veteran quizmasters, knows 
now what it feels like to be 
at the receiving end of a 
question. He is pictured 
here as quizee for a night 
when the editors of high 


school publications in the 


New York metropolitan 





area turned the tables on 
him at a special press con- 
ference at the CBS Play- 


house Number 2. 


Mr. Hawk was on the 
1946 CSPA Convention 
Program and is scheduled 


for a 1947 appearance. 


OB HAWK, one of radio’s veteran 
quizmasters, knows now what it feels 
like to be at the receiving end of a 

question. He was quizee for a night after 

his last weekly broadcast when some 300 

editors of high school publications in the 

New York metropolitan area turned the 

tables on him in CBS Playhouse Number 2. 

After a solid, and rather solemn hour, they 

decided that journalistically speaking Bob 

was a Lemac, which means in the language 
of “The Bob Hawk Show,” a guy who 
knows all the answers. 

Just to give you the high journalistic 
level of the mass interview, Bob apologized 
fot using the word “guy” at one point. A 
man who deliberately gives his gags on the 
air a high corn content to put contestants 
and audience at ease, Hawk eschewed the 
Paper-thin pun and the homey anecdote in 
deference to the serious-minded tone of the 
gathering. 


What the boys and girls, and their herd- 


tiding faculty advisers, wanted was infor- 
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Bob Hawk Faces It 


CBS Quizmaster Finds Self at the Receiving End 
As 300 School Editors Put Him Through Wringer 


mation, about what kind of a career radio 
can be, how you get into it, how it feels 
to talk to millions of people through a 
mike instead of to two people across a 
table, etc. 


7 genial Mr. Hawk had the follow- 
ing to say, in response to questions, 
on the following matters: 

On speaking style, stage presence, and 
microphone technique: 

“Gestures in speaking are all right if 
they are spontaneous, that is, if they reflect 
the speaker’s feelings without distracting 
him or his audience from what he’s trying 
to say. A speaker with eyes focused on 
listeners’ hair or hats is less apt to be dis- 
tracted than one looking into his hearers’ 
Talking to 15,000,000 people over 


the air is no different than talking to two 


eyes. 


people in a small room, except psychologic- 
ally. The highest objective of good radio 
delivery, in non-dramatic shows, is to make 
the listener feel he’s right across the table 
from you rather than part of ‘the vast, 















































unseen audience’.” 

For developing poise and facility he sug- 
gested that the radio-minded use every class- 
room opportunity to get up and talk. “Prac- 
tice is what does it,” he pointed out, “and 
after a while, you’ll think nothing of it, 
especially if you have something to say, a 
point which should not be neglected. As 
for voices, it’s not the loud voice, but the 
properly projected one, that makes itself 
the most effectively heard.” 

On breaking into radio, Bob had the fol- 
lowing to offer: 

“There is no substitute for first-hand 
experience, based on the best general edu- 
cation you can get.” 

For specialized training he advised young 
would-be’s to attend only accredited schools, 
and preferably those courses given by estab- 
lished universities and colleges as part of 
their regular curricula. 


H® warned his youthful listeners that 


while radio is a highly desirable career 


(Continued on Page 15) 






Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


IN MEMORIAM 
(April 10, 1946) 
Take time out this instant—think for a mo- 


ment—and while you think remember! 

It is a year now since he died—a whole year 
since April 12, 1945. 

Remember the way he died? 

The radio flitted over the entire world—in- 
terruptions, pauses, “One moment please!” 

On Guam they cried, China was flooded 
with tears, the people of the conquered 
nations of Europe had salt on their cheeks. 

But in Germany and Japan there was laugh- 
ter—yes, they even laughed here in 
America. 

Some laughed: Those who hated him be- 
cause he was doing so much good for the 
Common Man. 

A lot of big politicians sat in the Chambers 
of Congress in Washington Town, and 
brooded. 

In the newspaper offices the Editors typed 
out the obituary for page one with a 
banner eight columns wide. 

(The lights of Broadway were a little dim, 
and Baltimore was bright by the gleam 
of the evening stars. 

In Texas some cowboys grouped about a 
campfire and were grim, and the night 
was dark and tired. 

All through that night the wharves of San 
Francisco twinkled under the moon.) 

A lot of words were said that night over 
the radio: 

The words of the ether waves said he was 
a great man, much like Lincoln. 

And a kid in Kentucky, not four years old, 
asked: “Who shot him dead—like they 
shot Lincoln?” 

And the answer came: “No one shot him 
dead. He just died away like grass in 
wintertime!” 

But they did kill him—that shot that started 
in Germany in 1934 and spread out across 
the Western Front; 

That shot that became a screech from the 
throats of sweating men on soap boxes 
in the square. 

(We look towards tomorrow, hardly cling- 
ing onto today, and search for Peace. 

We try to make plans for the afterwards— 
and we don’t know that today we can 
die!) 

He liked to fish in Long Island Sound the 
voices caught on the radio band say. 

He had a wife who traveled a lot and co- 


Eight 


medians were apt to make jokes about 
her. 

But still—the man with the wife and fish- 
ing pole led us through darkness. 

He called a lot of big people in this world 
by names such as Joe, Winston, and 
Chiang. 

No—we have not forgotten Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt—and at this moment we pay 
reverence to his memory. 

F.D.R. rests now with the Great Men of 
our country and of the world. 

And we, who heard the news on that April 
day in 1945, remember him and his ideals 

..and dreams. 

And though his body rests in peace his soul 
still marches with uu— FOREVER 
UNTO ETERNITY! 


Acknowledgment . 


To Mr. David Gold, adviser to the 
“Monroe Mirror”, of the James Mon- 
roe High School, The Bronx, New 
York, we are indebted for this group 
of thoughtful editorials from the pages 
of that newspaper. 
projection of student interests beyond 
the confines of the school itself. Those 
pertaining to the every day life of the 
school are in similar vein. It is evident 


These indicate a 


that much thought has been given to 
this phase of publication work at 
James Monroe High School. They are 


dated to illustrate their timeliness. 


STUDENT ISOLATIONISM 
(November 6, 1946) 

Since the war’s termination, and for some 
time previous as well, there has been a 
steady flow of war orphans and refugees, 
in many instances of school age, from all 
parts of Europe into this country. In most 
cases they were easily absorbed by the 
schools, but even in being thus accom- 
modated they posed rather difficult problems. 

The most perplexing was the one of be- 
coming acquainted with our ways, customs, 
and over-all differences in speech. Some, 
fortunately, caught on easily and, even in 
the cases of those who were not so educa- 
tionally apt, the school system was never- 
theless successful, although over a longer 
period of time. 

But, today, a problem utterly different 


and to a greater degree more arduous has 
arisen. Refugees now entering this country, 
many under the Truman Plan, are in many 
cases between thirteen and fourteen years 
of age and are without any previous formal 
eduaction. These facts are, however, not 
surprising when we realize that these refu- 
gees were, for the most part, just of school 
age at the time of Hitler’s invasion, and 
their time thereafter was spent solely in a 
heartbreaking fight for mere survival, exist- 
ence—education, in this case, obviously was 
not included. 

This means, then, that in being educated 
in this country they must start from the 
very beginning, or at least from the point 
to which their meager education, where it 
did somehow exist, had brought them. Out- 
wardly, this may seem a difficult task, but in 
one thing at least we can be assured,—our 
school system can be counted on to rise 
to the occasion, but where it leaves off, for 
it can accomplish only so much and no more. 

We must continue. Isolationism, student 
version, in this case cannot and should not 
be tolerated. We must allot them, the 
refugees, the same privileges we accord our- 
selves; we must allow them entrance into 
this country with “open arms, a friendly 
smile, and a willing hand”; we must wel- 
come them into America as_ provincial 
Americans in the only fair and correct way 
we know,—the AMERICAN WAY! In 
short, we must try, to the best of our 
ability, and even more, to transfer to them 
everything good America can offer! 


" ¥ © 
HALLOWEEN 
(October 17, 1945) 

Since the time of the Druidic Civilization 
in England, and perhaps even before that, 
Halloween has been observed as a sort of 
witch-like holiday, when all sorts and forms 
of ghosts and goblins float through the 
shrouded air. 

Mystical drums beat in the black night. 
Phosphoric masked faces peer out of the 
inky blackness. Chalk marks are streamed 
down the sides of buildings, and up and 
down the street kids begin to display their 
prowess with the chalk and scream: “Hal— 
Garbage disposal cans are over- 
turned, and the refuse dumped on the 


lo—ween!” 


streets. Door-bells are rung, and the ghosts 
fade away into the night, heels hotly hitting 
the concrete. 

This will be the first Halloween cele- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Connecticut Delegates Edit 
Daily During Meeting 
Over eight hundred delegates from 65 


publications in 59 schools in Connecticut 
attended the thirteenth annual Connecticut 
Scholastic Press Association Convention held 
at Wilby High School, Waterbury, Octo- 
ber 19. 

Addresses by men successful in the news- 
paper field highlighted the morning session, 
after the guests of the convention were in- 
troduced by Dr. Marion C. Sheridan of 
New Haven High School, president of the 
Association. The guests included civic and 
educational leaders and leaders in the news- 
paper field from Waterbury. Mr. Kimmis 
Hartley Hendricks of the Christian Science 
Monitor, spoke on “Newspaper Experi- 
ences” and Captain William E. Haskell, as- 
sistant to the president of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, gave a talk on “School 
Newspapers Today.” 

In the business meeting following these 
talks, the annual election of the Student 
Advisory Council and of the officers of 
the Press Association took place. Six stu- 
dents were elected to serve on the Advisory 
Council, which had much to do with the 
planning of the Convention. 

Exhibits of school newspapers which were 
sent in by the schools of the state were 
available for inspection and comparison. Ex- 
hibits of the Christian Science Monitor and 
the New York Herald-Tribune were also 


on view. 


Luncheon was served for six hundred dele- 
gates in the school cafeteria. 


The afternoon session began with a panel 
discussion on the topic “Maintaining Stu- 
dent Interest While Meeting Journalistic 
Standards,” by the six members of the Stu- 
dent Advisory Council. Miss Dorothy Le- 
titia Shapleigh, honorary president of the 
The rest 
of the session was divided into two groups 
of sectional meetings. The first group con- 
sisted of talks by experts in their fields on 
such topics as human interest stories, edi- 
torials, 


Association, acted as moderator. 


printing costs, feature writing, 
imaginative writing, typography, and car- 
toons. 

Round table discussions, conducted by 
tepresentatives of various schools with a 


faculty adviser acting as coordinator, were 
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With the Press Associations... 


held during the second period. Advertising, 
art, editorials, reporting, 
photography, and sports coverage were sub- 


feature articles, 
jects of round table discussions. During 
the same period, a new kind of clinical 
service, with its suggestions based on an ad- 
vance study of specific newspapers or maga- 
zines, enabled delegates to obtain an evalua- 
tion of their school publications. 









Members from the staffs of publications 
of high schools in Waterbury were given an 
opportunity to run one of the city’s news- 
papers before the convention. All impor- 
tant positions on the paper were turned over 
to the students for a day to enable them 
to gain practical experience in journalism. 


Mr. Charles McCarthy, treasurer of the 
(Continued on Page 14) 





Philadelphia’s Press Groups 
Pool Resources; Aid 1,000 


Neither gray skies nor drizzling rain had 
any effect on a record-breaking attendance 
at the annual journalism conference for the 
Philadelphia area of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association. Held at Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 26, more than 1,000 editors and ad- 
visers participated in the gathering. As 
has been customary during the war years, 
the conference was augmented by the mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation and the Philadelphia Public School 
Press Association, co-sponsors of the meet- 
ing. 

The opening assembly featured Dean 
Robert C. Disque of Drexel Institute of 
Technology. Following this, student panels 
and sectional meetings discussed typical 
problems of school newspapers: Meeting 
Rising Costs, Promoting Circulation, De- 
veloping News Beats, Finding Features, and 
other pertinent subjects. Speakers included 
Mrs. Carl Slick, adviser of The Acorn, Up- 
per Darby, Pa., Senior High School, Mr. 
George H. Northridge, Managing Editor 
of the Chester Times, Mr. Charles F. 
Troxell, Acting Director of the CSPA, and 
Mr. Cortland Smith, Campus Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. A lively clinic for 
newspapers was directed by Dr. Joseph C. 
Carter, School of Journalism, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 

The meeting for magazine staffs was ad- 
dressed by Miss Leah Perkins, Director of 
Art, George School, Penna., and PSPA 
Contest Judge. Miss Perkins gave a graphic 
talk on the art of illustration. 

Mr. William T. Cooke and Mr. John 
Ursprung of Campus Publishing Company, 


conducted a school for yearbook staffs. 

The junior high school section discussed 
news reporting, cartoons, home room rep- 
resentative systems, story assignments, sports 
writing, and headlines. The elementary 
section was addressed by Dr. Elmer L. Lut- 
ton of the Administration staff of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools. Mr. Lambert 
Joseph, president of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, directed the clinic for ad- 
visers. 

Upon the adjournment of the sectional 
groups, the delegates reassembled in the au- 
ditorium to hear the main speaker of the 
day, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, and until recently, Education 
Officer of the American Military Govern- 
ment in Vienna, Austria. Colonel Murphy 
told the delegates he had found only one 
school paper in Italy or Austria. This 
flourished in war-torn Vienna, a_publica- 
tion that in many ways resembled the first 
school paper published in the American 
colonies in Philadelphia under a military oc- 
cupation. He emphasized the point that 
exchanges of papers and ideas between 
American schools and those abroad are one 
way of fostering the understanding which 
alone can save the world. This inspiring 
address reenforced the theme of the confer- 
ence: “Youth’s Power through the Printed 
Word.” 


The planning committee included Mr. 
Charles F. Troxell, Miss Dorothy Cathell, 
Miss Edith Wilson, Miss Mary V. Car- 
roll, Miss Mary Baylson, Miss Charlotte 
French, Miss Zita Mallon, and Miss Ern 


estine Robinson. 





Features of the Month. . . 


“ ...it might be wise to run a page some- 
time on what not to run or, maybe still more 
important, suggestions on how to be origi- 
nal. Looking through more than one hun- 
dred exchanges I find .. . that much of the 
material comes under the heading of ‘the 
same old stuff”, writes Mr. Frank W. 
Naylor, Director of Journalism, Central 
Junior High School, Kansas City, Kansas, 
to whom we are indebted for the 


Suddenly mother opens the door. “Why, 
I thought you would be all ready. I’ve 
called you three times, and it’s ten after 
eight,” she exclaims. 

Ten after eight and nothing laid out, 
shoes slicked up, nor books together. In 
a frenzy of haste, Wilma slings on a strange 
array of clothing, gulps down a glass of 
milk, grasps a piece of toast and she’s 


a total blackout occur almost simultaneously. 
College freshmen show little concern, al- 
though the lightning plays fitfully over ex. 
amination papers which they try almost 
vainly to see in the semi-darkness. In fact, 
they appear to welcome the flash that helps 
illuminate some baffling question on the 
“Odyssey.” Their new-found dignity and 
poise are equal to the occasion, as is shown 
by the scornful glances they exchange when 
some jittery sophomore squeals after each 

crash of thunder. 
Time marches on ’til the first 


In the 


hour has almost passed. 





features selected for this month. 
Mr. Naylor’s suggestion will be 
followed, we hope, with an ar- 
ticle covering the scope of his 


suggestion. 
EDITOR’S MAIL 
Dear Editor: 


We are lonely. It’s as simple 
as that. We've been lonely all 
summer. It seems as though last 
spring some one put us on the 
floor of the closet in Mrs. Cook’s 
office, still here. 
Would you please ask the stu- 
dents to come and do some- 
thing about us? 


Thank you ever so much. 


and we're 


Very truly yours, 
A Pair of Glasses 
Secretary for: 
A red purse with twenty-eight 
cents in it. 
A silver ring, a cattle head 
clip. 
Three bracelets, three lead 


pencils and seven pens. 


The Big Injun 
Nyack High School 
Nyack, New York 


oe 2 
GIVE HER “FIVE 


MINUTES MORE” 

Almost a month has passed 
since that “First Day of School” 
when Wilma Willard jumped 
out of bed so gaily at the stroke 
of seven. Her clothes were neatly laid out, 
shoes actually polished, and new notebook 
in readiness. After finishing a three course 
breakfast in record time she was off with 
Dagwood-like speed. 

But now—dimly she hears her mother’s 
voice urging her to get up quickly. “Only 
Five Minutes More” mumbles Wilma to 
herself. 





Ten 


A Christmas Prayer 


Oh Prince of Peace, we celebrate 
Thy Natal Day; we consecrate 


To Thee, Oh Lord, our lives and deeds. 


To Thee we pray—confide our needs. 


Ring out, Oh Bells of Bethel there, 
Sound the glad news everywhere. 
Oh Lord of all, below, above— 

All praise to Thee, Oh God of Love. 


Our thanks to Thee, Almighty One, 
The gift you gave, your only Son. 
To free the world of hate and strife 
He lived for us and gave his life. 


So let us live, in turn, for Him; 
Let not the torch of Truth grow dim, 
Let Right prevail, and Brotherhood 


And Faith and Hope and all things good. 


So ring the bells of Christmas tide; 
Spread the tidings far and wide 


That Christ, our Lord, was born this day; 


He is our guide to show the way. 


Ring out the bells of Christmas time; 

Bell on bell and chime on chime. 

This is our prayer this day of days— 

Glory to Thee, to Thee all praise. 
The Centralian 


Central Junior High School 


Kansas City, Kansas 


physics department there is an 
electric light burning—the only 
bright spot in the dark building. 
Suddenly an unfamiliar clanging 
causes murmurs of “Is it a fire 
drill?” Then triumphantly, “It’s 
the passing signal!” 
Hoary-headed history appears 
when Principal Hodge exhibits 





the large crass cowbell in the cor- 
ridor, and thereby hangs a tale! 
More than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the bell was used for 
passing of classes, fire drills, and 
When 
sions, the vice principal (Mr. J. 
J. Lewis then), would stick his 
head out the door and ring the 
bell. 


the bell returns to perform the 


assemblies. these occa- 


Now after all these years 


same service! 

If the celestial 
which appeared the night of Oc- 
tober 9 had anything to do with 
the interruption of dull school 


“fireworks” 


routine, then students say “More 
Meteors!” 


Sumner Courier 
Sumner High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 


CORRECTION 

Through error, we added our 
little bit to the splendid article by 
Gloria K. Schmitt in the October 








The Willard Echo 
Francis Willard Junior High 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


off—but late. 


Faw V 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS SILENT, 
HISTORIC BELL PEALS AGAIN 

Thursday, October 8, eight o’clock a.m. 
and all is well—that is, until darkening 
skies, lightning flashes, thunder crashes, and 


issue by inserting an extra “d” in 
her surname. We hasten to apologize for 
Mrs. Schmitt’s work needs no additions. In- 
cidentally, for the benefit of those who may 
have been away for a time on Government 
business, Mrs. Schmitt is the former Gloria 
Kleist, adviser of the Cavalier, Pulaski High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, long (not 
too long, of course) known for her work in 
the school press field. 
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Journalism in Washington’s Time 
1732-1799 


By ELIZABETH L. SHEFFIELD 


Adviser, Kozminski Ace 
Kozminski School, Chicago 


HE Boston News-Letter was the 
only paper published in Boston 
while Washington was besieging the 

city, 1775-1776. Soon after this the paper 
ceased publication, possibly because of its 
attacks upon Washington and other gen- 
erals. The paper was a Tory paper. 
ee e 
The papers of Washington’s time had so 
few subscribers (any many subscribers were 
behind in their subscription payments) that 
the papers could scarcely exist. Many pa- 
pers were started in the Thirteen Colonies 
but many of them failed to carry on. There 
is something in American journalism that 
never says die, so some survived. 
e e¢ e 
If anything was printed in the paper 
which did not conform to public opinion, 
the printer was not subjected to a libel suit 
as publishers are today, but he faced a jail 
sentence. 
eee 
Peter Zenger published in his New York 
paper, an article about freedom of the press 
and was put into prison. He was known 
as a radical in those days. His family, at- 
tempting to publish the paper after his 
death, had to take hams, eggs, butter, and 
other food as payment for subscriptions. 
e 6 6 
From 1719 to 1754 every postmaster had 
his own newspaper. The postmaster of 
Boston started the idea. 
ee e 
Benjamin Franklin “broke into print” be- 
cause of the first newspaper war. This war 
occurred in Boston between the three news- 
papers existing there. The idea was that 
one newspaper was sufficient for America. 
Religion, the acts of the civil magistrate, 
and vaccination for smallpox had to do with 
this war. James Franklin, brother of Ben- 
jamin, was one of the editors. In 1771 he 
was ordered to cease his publication. In 
order to circumvent this, he changed the 
name of the paper and used the name of 
Benjamin Franklin as editor. This conflict 
of the newspapers brought a victory for 
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freedom of the press. 
* * e 


At first, papers were published in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New York. These had 
weekly editions. Benjamin Franklin put out 
a half sheet twice a week which showed 
great progress. 

ee e 


When the Stamp Act went into effect, 
November 1, 1765, Franklin’s Philadelphia 
paper, The Pennsylvania Gazette, appeared 
without a title or imprint so that the pub- 
lisher might not be known to authorities. 
(The Stamp Act required the use of 
stamped paper for newspapers. It was a 
demand from England which greatly upset 
the colonists.) 

e ee e 


On November 1, 1765, many papers came 
out with deep black borders and announced 
their refusal to heed the Stamp Act re- 
quirements of using the stamped paper. 

eee 


Paper used for the newspapers came 
from England. American mills were erect- 
ed during this period and old rags were re- 
quested, to be used in making paper for 
the newspapers. If the weather was bad or 
ice was in the river, it cut down the size 
of the paper because the mills could not 
run to make a sufficient supply. 

ee e@ 


The colonial printer had to wet his 
paper before putting it on the press. During 
very cold weather the paper froze, which 
delayed the output of newspapers. 

ee ee e 


Printing presses and supplies came from 
England until 1750 when Christopher 
Sower manufactured presses at German- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

ee ¢ e 

The first attempt to cast type in America 
was in Boston in 1768 by a Scotchman, 
named Michelson. The most important 
type foundry was established by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1775. He had been whittling 


his own type out of wood. 








Paul Revere was an engraver of cuts (en- 


graved plates for printing) . 
ee e 


Much of the news for the newspapers 
When the ships 


could not make the trips in winter, news 


came from England. 


was scarce. Many editors resorted to filling 
the space with their own writings. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was one, and he wrote many 
stories, anecdotes, and clever sayings. These 
were called fillers. 
e ee 
In the files of old newspapers, no papers 
are found for the first part of September, 
1752. This is accounted for by the change 
to the Gregorian calendar on September 1, 
1752. Eleven days were wiped out. 
a 
Benjamin Franklin introduced the cartoon 
in his paper, May 9, 1754. It was in con- 
nection with the publication of the advice 
from Major Washington that the forts at 
the forks of the Monongahela had been 
surrendered to the French, and the appeal 
to support the common defense. The car- 
toon idea was soon taken up by other news- 
papers. 
ee e 
When epidemics of contagious diseases 
were prevalent, the newspapers were smoked 
before being distributed. Special stoves 
were made of sheet iron and only one sheet 
of paper could be smoked at a time. To- 
bacco was used for fuel in the South and 
resinous woods, in the North. 
ee e 
Freedom of the press was emphasized 
during this period, both in the state and 
in the national government. Various taxes 
have been imposed since the Stamp Act. 
Seme are in use and many have died. First 
papers were sent free through the mail. 
Because a postmaster could arrange this 
free mailing more conveniently, it is under- 
stood why postmasters were often pub- 
lishers. 


The Red Book 


Appropriately named is The Red Book, 
of the Romford Record, newspaper of the 
Romford School at Washington, Conn., a 
24-page handbook containing the constitu- 
tion or framework of government for the 
staff. A section of the handbook is de- 
voted to style and procedure with ample 
space for notes at the back. The book is 
bound in simulated red leather and is issued 
to cover the years 1946-1948. 
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Books Versus Boobytraps 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


Syracuse University 


newspapermen can interpret science 
effectively. At least John J. O’Neill 
can, as these selections from his articles in 


the New York Herald-Tribune prove fully. 
O’Neill reports discoveries in anthropol- 


Y OU and Your Universe” proves that 


ogy, archeology, zoology, biology, physiol- 
ogy, medicine, psychology. But he’s not 
technical, not textbookish. His style is 
neither “popular” nor “sensational” yet he 
writes readable copy—copy which high 
school students can enjoy. 

Winner of the Pulitzer prize in 1937, 
O’Neill challenges the reader on every page. 
Whether he discusses climate or astronomy, 
The 
amateur journalist will be interested not 
only in what O'Neill writes, but also in 


he writes a language of plain folks. 


how he writes. 
x ok x 


Is the Chicago Tribune “the world’s 
greatest newspaper?” If so, its record as a 
vital influence was being built during the 
reconstruction period from 1865 to 1880. 
It is this period which Philip Kinsley de- 
scribes in the second volume of this news- 
paper’s history. 

America faced a post-war period then, too. 
The Tribune reported Lincoln’s burial and 
the Chicago fire. It put the spotlight on 
local conditions as well as those of the 


South. 


vigorous stand on vital issues, always ready 


It grew with Chicago, taking a 


to provide leadership. 

Three or four score years ago the 
Tribune was beginning to favor isolationism 
and to oppose third termism. About that 
time its Washington correspondent averred 
that the Solid South and Democratic party 
were defunct. Right or wrong, the Tribune 
—then as now—was fearless in making it- 


self heard. 


* * * 


today the public 
through the radio as well as the press. 
Judith C. Waller in “Radio, the Fifth 
Estate” presents the second of a series of 
books coming from the Radio Institute de- 
veloped by NBC in cooperation with North- 
western University. Her book should be 


Journalism reaches 


Twelve 


useful to beginners in radio as well as to 
the layman. 

Intended primarily as a textbook, “Radio, 
the Fifth Estate” has eight sections. It 
deals with the structure of broadcasting, 
programming, public service programs, sales 
organization, the audience, servicing the pro- 
gram, engineering, and educational broad- 
casting. To these sections are appended a 
glossary and bibliography. It’s a good book 
for the staff or high school library. 

* * x 


“Simplified Television” is a clear and 
practical textbook for those who want to 
install or repair television sets. Amateurs 
who set up their own radios don’t know 
enough. In fact, only an expert should 
do the work. 

If you want to become such an expert, 
here’s the book for you. It is written in a 
lucid style and supplemented with good il- 
lustrations. It deals with a complex subject, 
and the author has done much to simplify 
it successfully. 

ec-s 

Do you want to write short stories? If 
so, you will enjoy “From Fact to Fiction.” 
Edmund Ware and Robeson Bailey, authors, 


try to explain much of the essential “know- 


how.’ 

They examine ten writing problems. First, 
the former—the writer—comments; second, 
the story is presented in full; third, the lat- 
Thus, they 
show how stories became salable—and are 
sold. 


ter—the teacher—concludes. 


In this way the beginner learns both 
the principles and problems of short story 
writing. Obviously, you may not be able 
to write short stories that sell though you 
read this book. Even so, you may appre- 
ciate a good one more when you see it. 

* * ok 

“Book Publishing” by Grace Bechtold is 
one of seventy-five occupational booklets 
on vocational guidance. On the staff of the 
Macmillan Company, the author writes with 
real authority. The result: a concise and 
informative handbook. 


Chief topics covered are: history of book 


publishing, kinds of publishing, personal 
qualifications, remuneration, opportunities 
for women, chances for advancement, and 
allied fields. A short bibliography is ap- 
It’s a good book for staff and 


school libraries. 


pended. 


* * * 


Vocational guidance for student journal. 
ists is to be found in both “Opportunities 
in Journalism” and “Opportunities in Free- 
Both were written in a hurry 
Both contain 


Lancing.” 
but by competent persons. 
inadequate bibliographies and incorrect lists 
of schools of journalism. 

True, high school students can learn some- 
thing from either booklet. The authors 
speak with the authority that comes from 
long experience. Unfortunately, their pub- 
lishers do not seem to have consulted ex- 
perts on secondary education. Hence, 
though the booklets are useful, they fall 
short of their possibilities. 

* * * 


Too many newspapermen were killed in 
World War II. One of the best was Ray- 
mond Clapper. In Washington Tapestry 
his wife ably weaves an absorbing picture 
of the national scene as the Clappers saw 
it together for almost two decades. 

Clapper wrote with intelligence and in- 
tegrity. Not always brilliant, his columns 
usually were illuminating. Here his ap- 
praisal of minor and major leaguers in gov- 
ernment was sound and fair. 

Here are pictures of Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt, others. Here, too, is 
evidence of first-class interpretative report- 
ing. 
husband’s notes and articles a picture that is 


Mrs. Clapper has drawn from her 


clear and stimulating. 


Books reviewed in this issue: 

YOU AND THE UNIVERSE. By John J. 
O'Neill. New York: Ives Washburn. $3.50. 
328 pp. 

THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, ITS FIRST 
HUNDRED YEARS. VOL. II, 1865-1880. 
By Philip Kinsley. Chicago: Chicago Tribune. 
349 pp. 

RADIO, THE FIFTH ESTATE. By Judith 
C. Waller. New York: Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.40. 483 pp. 

SIMPLIFIED TELEVISION. By Milton S. 
Kiver. New York: D. Van Nostrand. $4.75. 
375 pp. 

FROM FACT TO FICTION. By Edmund 
Ware and Robeson Dailey. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $3. 313 pp. 

BOOK PUBLISHING. By Grace Bechtold. 
Boston: Bellman. $.75. 24 pp. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM. By 
Elias Sugerman. New York: Vocational Guid- 
ance Manuals. $1. 59 pp. 

OPPORUNITIES IN FREE-LANCE WRIT- 
ING. By Hazel Carter Maxon. New York: 
Vocational Guidance Manuals. $1. 85 pp. 

WASHINGTON TAPESTRY. By Olive 
Ewing Clapper. New York: Whittlesey House. 
$2.75. 303 pp. 
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A “Special” on Home Town 
(Continued from Page 3) 


store for us, and the best place to start is 
right in our own home town.” 

To get the answers, our staff interviewed 
the recently organized “Modernization Com- 
mittee”, composed of prominent business 
and professional men and women and of 
We learned “that the com- 
mittee members have as their goal a clean 


club leaders. 


and modernized main shopping district 
which will act as a magnet in drawing new 
business and industry to our city” and that 
this committee “will need the cooperation 
of the public in forwardimg its program.” 
In fact, as a result of these interviews, two 
of our high school students were invited to 
full membership on the “Modernization 
Committee.” 

Our student interviewers also found out 
about the potentialities of the Williamsport 
Municipal Airport, which in a short while, 
if the Civil Aeronautics Board approves, 
will connect the town with many far-distant 
parts of the world. At the School Board 
office we were told that the school district 
is planning new elementary buildings and 
many improvements for the present schools. 

Naturally, as high school citizens, we were 
especially thrilled to get data on the plans 
for a practice house for our own Home Eco- 
nomics Department to be erected across the 
street from the high school. Our publica- 
tion staff even indulged in a few dreams 
of their own for merchandising improve- 
ments in Williamsport. 


F ROM the Chamber of Commerce, our 

student-interviewers gathered all sorts 
of interesting “Williamsportiana”, which we 
set forth in a boxed feature called “Do You 
Know That.” “Williamsport was originally 
Wliliam’s Port. Ross, believer in the navi- 
gability of the Susquehanna, called it ‘the 
Port.’ Some believe it was called William’s 
Port in honor of Ross’s son, William; some 
in honor of Joseph Williams, a surveyor 
friend of Ross; and others in honor of 
William Hepburn, first judge of Lycoming 
County,” ran one of the items in this fea- 
ture. 

Another told of “Freedom Road”, for- 
merly called “Nigger Hollow” because in 
Civil War days it was a famous Under- 
ground Railroad. What travel was like in 
the early days was made vivid by this state- 
ment: “In 1809 a stage coach line estab- 
lished by James Cummings made weekly 
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trips between Williamsport and Northum- 
berland, a distance of thirty-five miles. For 
this journey, which took from 4 a. m. to 
6 p.m., a passenger paid $2.25.” 

Another item told how “after the great 
flood of 1889, the city experienced such 
a depression that it threatened to become a 
ghost town before the city fathers could at- 
tract to it other types of industry to com- 
pensate for the declining forests of the 
All the other facts for this ar- 
ticle we selected with equal care to drama- 


region.” 


tize for all Williamsporters, particularly for 
our student body, the past and present of 
our town. 


F ROM beginning to end, it was an ex- 

citing adventure, this ‘Wéilliamsport- 
When the Chamber of Com- 
merce found out what our high school maga- 
zine was doing, it straightway ordered two 
hundred copies of the issue for its own use. 
On the school magazine staff we had to 
lay in an equal number of extra copies to 
fill the special orders sent in by students 
and townspeople. 

ATURALLY all of us who worked 

on this issue were happy to find our 
efforts appreciated. We had worked late 


iana” edition. 





MATERIALS 
ON HAND FOR 


100, 


YEAR BOOK 
COVERS 


In these days of acute shortages, 
acquisition of materials to manufacture 


100,000 additional covers is an accom- 
plishment. 


Phototone offers the Yearbook staff a 
comprehensive line of attractive, color- 
ful covers at prices to come within the 


average budget 
delivers on time! 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRY 


PHOTOTONE 
COVER CO. 


115 Myrtle Ave., Passaic, N. J. 





hours at high pitch collecting information, 
checking on the accuracy of our facts, and 
writing interesting copy. We were glad 
to know that others felt we had done an 
important job for our school and com- 
munity. 


For ob- 


vious reasons our publication for a long 


Where do we go from here? 


time will have to stay away from a home- 
town issue. But as a staff we have become 
enthusiastic about “specials” and plan to 
publish many. Themes for them are in- 
exhaustible. We have found out how much 


our fellow students enjoy “specials.” 


In putting out the next one we can 
profit from the lessons we learned the hard 
way with the home-town edition. We know 
enough now to get the “idea” months be- 
fore the publication deadline, plan all as- 
signments carefully, and prepare for long 
hours of hard work. 


Maybe our next “special” will also arouse 
interest in and out of school. Probably it 
will—but nevertheless as a staff we have a 
feeling in our bones that we hit our all- 
high for a long time to come in the “Wil- 
liamsportiana” issue of our school publica- 
tion. 


000 


and Phototone 
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From Okinawa 


The students of Okinawa University School wish to know if they may register 
their school paper or papers with the CSPA. We are planning at least one 
school paper which will be published shortly. Please let us know if we can join 
the Association and under what conditions. Naturally, we cannot send delegates 
to your conferences but perhaps we can be represented in print. We feel that 
we have an interesting and unusual school situation and that our papers will 
be both interesting and informative, thereby. 

Okinawa University School has classes in the hills overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean. Classrooms are in Quonsets and students come to them in Army buses 
which also take them on field trips all over this fascinating island. School 
opened on November 5, 1946 and is expected to run a full school year until 
June, mornings, six days a week. Students from grades one to twelve attend 
from dependent families in the Army, Navy, Marines, and civilian employees. 

Sincerely yours, 


s/ Theodora J. Koob 
Theodora J. Koob, Ph.D., Director 


How I Organize My Staff 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the previous issue, but under the supervision 
yet of the seniors. 

Various editorial abilities are tested by the 
responsibility of this issue. Assistant edi- 
tors will be given the opportunity to com- 
pete for the positions of editor-in-chief, fea- 
ture, and sports editor. These juniors are 
eager to make their first issue equal to or 
superior to the standard set by the seniors. 
Final staff positions are not announced un- 
til the first issue of the school year. This 
permits a further check on tentative edi- 
torial positions. 


= addition to ability and interest I feel 
that editors should have the time to 
devote to publication work. We have a 
school period a day scheduled for senior 
members of the staff. Some seniors on the 
staff can come just once or twice a week, 


but my editor-in-chief has five periods a 
week. 


As the editorial adviser, I have given 
in detail the steps in the organization of 
the writing staff. We have a special busi- 
ness adviser who tries out those interested 
in making the business staff. Here, too, 
membership is on a competitive basis in the 
soliciting of advertising. Circulation is 
handled by homeroom solicitors who volun- 
teer for this work. These solicitors are re- 
sponsible to a certain member of the busi- 
ness staff, a different one for each class, and 
these people are in turn under the circula- 
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tion manager. 

The names of the solicitors are not in- 
cluded in the masthead, but they are given 
special recognition in the yearbook where 
such work is listed as an activity for certain 
seniors. 

Several years ago our business adviser 
encouraged underclassmen to try out for 
the business staff, but she now feels better 
results are obtained by the juniors and 
seniors. 

Four to six typists, usually seniors, are 
part of the staff. These typists are selected 
by the typing supervisor who requires cer- 
tain qualifications. Students volunteer to 
be typists for the Nugget or yearbook. If 
too many desire these positions typing tests 
are given; the final choice rests in the hands 
of the typing instructor. Our artist is like- 
wise chosen by our art supervisor. We pre- 
fer a sophomore in order to have the person 
become proficient in the art of the redimat 
which we use. 

E now have our full staff which 

numbers approximately 19 members 
in the writing group, but it may vary from 
year to year. The staff consists of an editor- 
in-chief, an associate or news editor, a fea- 
ture editor, sports editor, three or four as- 
sistant editors, art editor, exchange, eight 
to ten reporters, business manager, circula- 
tion, advertising managers, other business 
staff members and typists. 

Every member of the staff has a special 


beat, one or more teachers or departments 
to be covered for each issue, in addition to 
specific assignments. Our editor-in-chief 
has appointments with our superintendent 
and principal for news for each issue. Some 
of this may be assigned, but others she 
writes herself. 

Editors have a definite page responsibility. 
The editor-in-chief and associate editor plan 
page 1, feature editor and her assistant 
page 2, two of the assistant editors page 3 
and the sports editor page 4, which is our 
sports page. Many large staffs have sep- 
arate appointments for headline writers and 
make up editors as well as copy editors. 
This of course would result in greater 
specialization in those fields, but I like giv- 
ing a variety of training to my editors. To 
keep them in practice with the more exact- 
ing demands of straight news writing, I oc- 
casionally give my feature writers a news 
assignment. One of my past feature edi- 
tors had just straight news to write for two 
years on her college newspaper. She is now 
making a career of journalism. Writing of 
headlines for a number of editors is also a 
valuable experience. 


With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Connecticut Scholastic Press Association, 


was in charge of arrangements in Water- 


Donald Snell 
Editor-in-Chief, The Sentinel 


New Haven, Conn., High School 
*x* * * 


NYU Host to Editors 


The seventh annual conference on school 


bury. 


publications sponsored by the New York 
University School of Commerce was held 
on November 1 with 1,000 members of the 
staffs of newspapers, magazines and year- 
books in attendance. 

The students came from 200 schools in 
the New York metropolitan area. 

At the general session, held in the audi- 
torium of the School of Eduaction, the 
delegates heard Captain William E. Has- 
kell, assistant to the president of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, deliver the principal 
address. Captain Haskell is well-known in 
the field of journalism and equally well- 
known to student editors for his frequent 
appearances before the leading school press 
groups in the East. 

In the discussion groups which followed 
the general gathering, specific problems re- 
lating to school press work were featured. 
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Bob Hawk Faces It 





(Continued from Page 7) 


it’s a little on the crowded side because 
there are so many more people who want 
This fact, 


he suggested, operates as a sort of natural 


in, and so few who want out. 


selection factor compelling the radio-wishful 
to take earnest inventory of their talents. 
But, Bob added, those who are convinced 
of their talents need neither mechanical 
and electronic equipment, nor actual studios 
in which to practice. 

“Use your classrooms and your class- 
room work as training ground and mate- 
rials,” “Get together and 
dramatize a historical event you’re study- 


he suggested. 


ing, and you’ve got a classroom radio show. 
Use a screen to divide actors from audi- 
ence, and you’ve got a perfect device for 
seeing how effective you can be with the 
spoken word alone.” 

On one point, Hawk was particularly 
eloquent. It occurred when a faculty ad- 
viser asked him if he thought that his 
poetry readings at the microphone in his 
Chicago, pre-quiz show days, had helped 
him develop his present radio personality. 
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“I could get very sentimental, even down- 
right maudlin about that,” he replied. “My 
mother had the idea I ought to speak 
I did, 
and found I rather enjoyed it. My mother’s 


pieces at church socials and places. 


early coaching in the poetry department, 
plus later dramatic training helped me a 
lot.” 

In combing Hawk’s own career for their 
readers’ benefit the young journalists col- 
lected some of the following data: 


} ey got into radio in 1927, worked 
eleven months for nothing as a 
poetry reader, discovered his gift for ad 
libbing by making wisecracks about records 
he was playing, thus finding himself a disc 
jockey long before the term was coined. 
He expanded this talent by moving a mic- 
rophone outdoors to ask questions of pass- 
ersby and ultimately fixed on the quiz show 
as the best vehicle for the gift of im- 
promptu gab. 
When one interviewer commented on 
Hawk’s characteristic courtesy to contes- 
tants on the air, he replied that the only 
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acceptable entertainment results in quiz 
shows come from keeping quizzer and 
quizee in an eye-level, man-to-man relation- 
When he finds a 
glib contestant who wants to swap repartee 
with him, Bob is delighted. And when the 
contestant gets the better of the exchange, 


ship with each other. 


Hawk knows he’s had a good show. 

Hawk also had the chance to give away 
one of his trade secrets when one of his 
less sophisticated interviewers asked him 
how he knew the answers to so many, many 
“The Bob Hawk 
Show” has a research staff of five people. 


questions. The secret: 

At the end of the hour-long session the 
high school editors felt they had something 
But Mr. Hawk left the 


meeting equally impressed. “I’ve seen plenty 


to write about. 


of press conferences and interviews,” he 
said, “but these youngsters were as hep in 
their journalistic attack as any that have 
ever put me through the grinder.” 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


brated in America during Peace for more 
than three years. We have seen nations 


and continents laid to waste by destructive 
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forces. In a minute sense, but large enough 
to cause complaint. Halloweeners deface 
and destroy property in their pranks. Now 
ecrtainly is no time to destroy. 

During this Halloween don your masks 
and shout your shouts—but in the name 
of Humanity, cease the defacing of prop- 
erty! 

ys ff 
TAKE A BOW, MONROVIANS 
(March 20, 1946) 

We've done it—again! 

Yes, Monrovians—you’ve felt, sensed and 
known your duty—and now you’ve done it. 
During the period of March 4th to March 
15th inclusive the American Red Cross main- 
tained a drive to gather funds so that it 
might continue its notable work—which 
ceases not for flood, famine, or time of 
war! 

Last year, 1945, when Mars was still 
the predominant figure in the heavens, 
Monroe hit a record of one thousand dol- 
lars collected from members of the student 
body and the faculty. This year we wanted 
to top it—and as this issue of the Mirror 
hits the rolling presses the returns are still 
being tallied. As Mrs. Marion S. Sweet, 





faculty member in charge of the drive, put 
it: “The Red Cross is so close to us all 
that it never needs more than a mention 
to manifest itself and its qualities in us!” 

Now that you’ve given your dimes and 
your dollars, or whatever denomination it 
might have been, pause and think for a 
moment what the Red Cross did and is now 
doing. 

No, it doesn’t take much grey matter in 
the cranium to remember what it did. 

Plasma and pellets of morphine kept pain 
out of reach. That was during war and 
strife. Now, with the advent of Peace, the 
Red Cross is giving artificial arms and legs 
—those war-lost limbs—back to our war- 
riors who fought for freedom. 

Because of the splendid job Monroe did 
in answering the call for funds for the 
Red Cross the Mirror salutes each and every 
one of you. 


New Mexico Re-activated 


The editors of The News-Letter, publish- 
ed by the Business Education and Jour- 
nalism Departments of Highland Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, New Mexico, Dr. E. Dana 
Gibson and Harry N. Lancaster, respective 


If Yours Is a Magazine 
You Will Need 


heads of the sponsoring departments, have 
provided space in their issues for news 
of the New Mexico High School Press 
Association. 


Advertising Aids 


A series of full-page post-war messages 
on Unity has been prepared for the press 
of the country by the Institute for Ameri- 
can Democracy, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. The series is being spons- 
ored by business and industry in over 130 
cities in all parts of the United States, 
The publications used this material as a 
means of spreading their important message 
on Unity. The material was prepared by 
copy writers in fourteen of the leading 
American advertising agencies. 

It is understood that some student pub. 
lications have sold some of this copy to 
local merchants who have paid for its re- 
printing as an ad in the school newspaper. 
Mats and proofs are supplied without charge 
by the Institute. 

Business managers who desire additional 
information and samples of the messages 
should communicate with the Institute. 


The Primer of School Magazine Technique 


by JOHN J. SCOWCROFT 


. . . Outlines the basic principles governing the writing, publishing, and management of a student magazine. 


. . . Serves as an explanation of the items on which this type of publication is judged in the annual rating 


conducted by the Association. 


. . - Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 


Thirty-five Cents to Members—Fifty Cents to Non-Members 


Order from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 


The School Press Review 





DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as an experience in 
“happy, profitable working-together” 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders in the 
field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for each week 
of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dramatic pro- 
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ance of school groups. 

“i FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing student 
funcations. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments in intra- 
mural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the directing 
of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS-—-Ideas and plans for educative home room 
projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating loyalty and 
school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the production of 
school newspaper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for educative and 
wholesome social activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT —Sound direction in the develop- 
ment of student sense of responsibility. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commencement, point 
systems, etc. 





Each month “School Activities” will bring you timely material by authorities in 
these fields. 


Subscription price $2.50 


Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 








ANNOUNCING The 
Twenty-third Annual Contest 


for Student 


Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadline for NEWSPAPERS January 13, 1947 
Deadline for MAGAZINES February 3, 1947 
Deadline for ELEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS (All types) January 13, 1947 


Deadline for SPECIAL CONTESTS, i.e. Literary, Aviation, Hand-Set, Fashion 
Advertising, etc. February 3, 1947 


AN INVITATION is extended to you and to your school to enroll your publication in the Twenty- 
Third Annual Contest for student newspapers and magazines to be conducted by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. We invite you to join us as we advance the frontiers of the student 
publications field, to participate in all the activities of the Press and Advisers Associations, and 
to bring to your school the gratification and stimulation afforded by the comparison of your pub- 
lication with other publications on a nation wide basis. 


For complete information and entry forms write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 


Excellent 


For Class Use 
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JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 
Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 
$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
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